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[Harlech Castle. } 


Tuere is a bridle-road from the Devil’s Bridge across 
Plynlimmon to Machynlleth, which is shorter by 13 or 
14 miles than the carriage-road by Aberystwith. The 
mountain above named is of great extent, but lumpish, 
dull, and very boggy; insomuch that it is scarcely 
prudent in strangers to cross it without a guide. 

The road from the Devil’s Bridge to Aberystwith 
(about 12 miles), along the hills which flank Cwm Rydol 
on the south, is dreary, but commands some fine views of 
the vale below, and of the sea. The way along the 
valley, in the upper part of which the Rydol forms two 
more cascades, of some height and ample volume, is said 
to be preferable. Aberystwith is a thriving bathing-place, 
greatly improved, and much frequented of late years ; it 
hasa steep beach andanoblesea. The bathing is said to 
be somewhat dangerous, from the depth of the water and 
the strong draught of the tide. The hill to the north 
commands a fine view over the greater part of Cardigan 


Bay. 
Vout. VII. 





We now return to the south, to give a short account of 
the western coast. The following route perhaps is the 
best that can be adopted :—Caermarthen, Tenby, Pem- 
broke, Haverford-West, St. David’s, Fishguard, Car- 
digan, Newcastle-in-Emlyn, Lampeter, Tregaron, Aber- 
ystwith. In picturesque beauty, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire are deci- 
dedly inferior to the more castern counties. Pembroke- 
shire, however, is remarkable for the number and mag- 
nificence of its castellated ruins. Tenby is a well-fre- 
quented bathing-place, singularly situated on a rock 
running far into the sea, which at spring-tides is almost 
insulated ; it is celebrated for the excellence of the sands, 
and the cliffs around it are lofty and picturesque. On 
the way to Pembroke is Lamphey Park, formerly one of 
the Bishop of St. David’s numerous and splendid resi- 
dences ; the remains still testify to its former magni- 
ficence. The ruin of Manorbeer Castle lies on the feft, 
between the road and the sea; Carew ~— a still 
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nobler ruin, lies to the right, at the head of a deep 
inlet of Milford Haven. Pembroke, situated on another 
deep inlet, is a quiet town, with little to attract visitors, 
except the castle, which is inferior in size and grandeur 
to no monument of antiquity in South Wales except 
Caerphilly : in situation Pembroke has the advantage. 
The peninsula to the south, cut off by Milford Haven, is 
dull. Stackpole Court, however, onging to Lord 
Cawdor, is a fine seat, and the coast from the Lenny Head 
to St. Gowan’s Head is unusually lofty, grand, and 
singular. 

Milford Haven, the finest harbour of our island, is 
“sixteen miles long, from the sea to the division of the 
two rivers at its head. Its shores, deeply indented by 
creeks, are for the most part well cultivated, and rise in 
gentle hills. It is seen to best advantage by taking a 
boat from Pembroke to Milford ; the latter town is mo- 
dern. Haverford-West, on the Duncleddy river, which 
is navigable thus far, is the chief town of the county in 
trade and population: there is a castle, as usual, and 
the remains of a priory. St. David’s of old was a place 
of extreme sanctity, much resorted to by pilgrims. It is 
now remarkable only for its architectural remains: the 
cathedral, though much dilapidated, is still the most com- 
plete and extensive ecclesiastical building in South Wales ; 
and the remains of the bishop’s palace are large and 
elegant. St. David’s Head, the westernmost point of the 
principality, is a stupendous rock jutting far into the sea, 
and deeply worn by the furious assaults of the Atlantic. 
From St. David’s to Fishguard the country continues to 
be dull and poor. Fishguard is a mean and small town, 
situated at mouth of the river Gwin: it 
some trade, having the best harbour in Cardigan Bay, 
which affords but little shelter to ships in distress. A 
bill for its improvement is now under the consideration 
of parliament. It is a dreary road from Fishguard to 
Cardigan: and indeed the pleasure of visiting St. David’s 
is dearly purchased by the long dull round which it 
entails. From Haverford-West to Cardigan there is a 
direct road, twenty-four miles long. 

Cardigan is a borough and seaport, near the mouth 
of the Teifi, or Tivy, of no great trade. On this river, 
which abounds in salmon of superior quality, the ancient 
British mode of fishing may still be observed. The 
fishermen use a light t or canoe, called a coracle, 
made of wicker covered with hide or tarred canvass, 
which is managed with one hand, while the net is drawn 
with the other. The town of Cardigan is ill built ; 
but its antiquities are numerous and interesting. The 
castle, the ancient bridge, the priory, the church, are 
worthy of attention: and the environs possess much 
beauty. The banks of the river are well worth following 
towards the sea; in which direction, in Pembrokeshire, 
stand the ruins of St. Dogmael’s priory: but Kilgerran 
Castle is the pride of the vicinity. It is best visited by 
water from Cardigan. The river is varied and beautiful : 
the first reach traverses a rich flat, with a bolder prospect 
in advance of rocks and woods. After winding for a 
time through these, on turning a point the castle comes 
into view, about three miles from Cardigan. It is ex- 
tensive, richly varied in outline, and stands command- 
ingly on a lofty precipice overhanging the water. No 
river-landscape in South Wales, perhaps, is superior to 
this. There is a fine picture of it by Wilson, who is 
said to have introduced the principal features of this fa- 
vourite spot into several of his works. The excursion ma 
be continued by water some way farther, to Pont Lechryd ; 
from which a pleasant walk or ride leads along the east 
bank of the Tivy to Kenarth, where there is a famous 
er eam This fall does not exceed twelve feet 
in height, but the river throws itself over the rock in a 
broad unbroken sheet, and the accessories are grand. 
The best point of view is from Kenarth bridge, where 
the counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, and Caermarthen 
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meet. The north bank of the river, however, should 
be visited by land as well as water: the road from Car- 
digan to Lechryd commands views, from a considerable 
height, of the principal reaches of the river, and there is 
a footpath cut by the waterside. Neither of these ought 
to be neglected. Kenarth lies about half way between 
Cardigan and Newcastle-in-Emlyn. The latter is a poor 
town, divided by the Tivy, which here makes a most remark- 
able horse-shoe bend, almost encircling the castle which 
has given its addition to the ancient name of Emlyn. 

Lampeter, also on the Tivy, is distant about twenty 
miles from Newcastle. A bad road on the Caermarthen- 
shire side is recommended in preference to the more re- 
gular route, as far as Llandyssul, from which village the 
Cardiganshire side may be followed to the confluence of 
the small river Cletur ; turning up which, we soon regain 
the high road. By this course the whole river from 
Neweastle to the Cletur is seen: higher up the Tivy 
loses its chief attractions. Lampeter is a poor town, 
situated in a most dreary region. Near it stands 
the college, founded in 1822, for the education 
of Welsh youths intended for the church, in the hope 
of training up a clergy, substantially qualified for their 
duties, from a class too poor te encounter a residence at 
Cambridge or Oxford. The buildings are handsome, 
and, with the grounds, form a pleasing ornament to the 
neighbourhcod. 

From Lampeter to Tregaron (ten or eleven miles) the 
country becomes more and more desolate. Tregaron is 
a miserable place; but it affords sleeping accommoda- 
tion. A road to Buallt goes up Cwm Verwin, close to 
the source of the Toothy, and crossing a hill descends 
upon the Irvon at its head. The traveller to the south- 
ward cannot do better than descend the Toothy by Ystrad 
Ffin to . (See No. 390.) Five orsix miles to 
the north, the little village of Pentrerhydvendiged boasts a 
= mete ey ; near which the ruined abbey of Ystrad 

flur stands on one of the pleasantest spots on this part of 
the Tivy. A fine Saxon arch isthe only object of interest 
which now remains; the modern church is built out of 
the rums. This sequestered monastery was once of much 
mmportance, end much reverenced, a favourite spot for 
the burial of the South Wales princes ; and here, as well 
as at Conway in Caernarvonshire, the British records 
were carried on, and ved. The has its 
source in a small lake Llyn Teifi, one of a cluster 
of five on the i , not far from Ystrad Fflur. 
These pools have little beauty to recommend them ; but 
if the traveller is bound for the Devil’s Bridge or Havod, 
they lie hardly out of the way. Beavers, the memory of 
which is preserved in many parts of Wales, are related 
by the ancient historians to have been found in the Tivy 
later than in any other part of the island. From 
Tregaron a solitary, but not unpleasing, route to Aberyst- 
with may be followed down the lower portion of Cwm 
Ystwith. 

From Cardigan to Aberystwith by the coast is a dreary 
journey of near forty miles. The views are occasionally 
grand, and the antiquities, camps, castles, and druidical 
remains, are numerous; but on the whole, no part of 
Wales offers so little to interest as the coast journey from 
St. David’s to Aberystwith. A cross-road leads from 
Lampeter down the Ayron, or Arron, to Aberayron ; and 
a ag Llanrhystid, which is the regular road to Aber- 
ystwith. 

There is a choice of two routes from Aberystwith 
northwards, towards Dolgelle. The turnpike road to 
Machynlleth (about 19 miles) runs inland along the left 


bank of the river Dovey, which at its mouth forms the 
boundary between North and South Wales. Another way 
follows the coast more closely, crossing the river at its 
mouth, by a ferry opposite the small town of Aberdovey. 
I followed the last, which is not particularly pleasant, 
until, on reaching the summit of a hill about six miles 
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from Aberystwith, there opens a splendid view of the 
Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire coasts. At low-water 
a considerable tract of sand is to be crossed on foot be- 
fore we reach the ferry. Aberdovey is a pretty village, 
about ten miles from Aberystwith, and four from Towyn, 
a small town at the mouth of the river which bears that 
name. Distant from it about three miles up the valley 
is Craig y Derin (the bird-rock), a lofty overhanging 
precipice, the favourite haunt and breeding-place of sea- 
birds innumerable. Extraordinary accounts are told of 
the strange effects produced by the mingled voices of 
birds proceeding from it. From Towyn to Dolgeile 
there is a choice of roads; one follows the sea-coast, 
and the estuary of the Mawe, along the northern base 
of Cader Idris, which, passing under the grand mountain 
on one side, and with the beautiful estuary and wild 
hills of Barmouth on the other, must needs possess great 
beauty. Another road leads inland, on the south-side 
of Cader Idris, past a small lake, which Bingley calls 
Llyn Mwyngil ; it is however more generally known by 
the nameof Tal y Llyn, which properly belongs to the 
western end of it. This is a very lovely spot. Two miles 
from Towyn, a turn to the left may be taken which leads 
up the valley of the Dysinwy, and over the western shoulder 
of Cader Idris to Dolgelle. It is a wild and pleasant 
walk, and as it passes at a very considerable height, the 
ascent of the mountain may be made without going much 
out of the way. The Tal y Llyn road however is superior 
in beauty ; and the ascent of Cader Idris may still better 
be made on this side, in the direction of Llyn y Cae 
(the enclosed lake), which lies about half-way up the 
mountain ; a dark, stern pool, overhung on three sides by 
lofty, almost perpendicular, rocks, and equal, perhaps 
superior, in gloomy sublimity to the finest of the Cumbrian 
tarns. The ascent from it to the summit of the moun- 
tain is steep and laborious. The view from the highest 


point, called Pen y Cader, is not less striking, though, 
perhaps, less extensive, than that from Snowdon, though 
the height is inferior, being only 2850 feet above the green 
at Dolgelle; which, again, isa few feet above the level of 


high-water. Mr. Bingley states that the whole coast of 
Cardigan Bay even to St. David’s Head was visible to him ; 
but in that case the atmosphere must have been unusually 
clear. The rich vale of Dolgelle and the beautiful es- 
tuary at our feet add greatly to the effect of the dark 
mountains which environ them, and give a charm and 
liveliness to the scene, which the view from Snowdon, 
where all appearance of life and cultivation is far removed, 
does not possess. To the north-east, Bala Lake is con- 
spicuous, and the distant range of the Berwyn closes the 
view. The summit is devoid of vegetation, and covered 
with shattered rocks. It is three-fold: the highest point 
is called Pen y Cader ; the second, to the east, Mynydd 
Moel (the bald mountain); the third, Craig y Cae. 
There is a public-house or small inn at Tal y Llyn, and 
another, the Blue Lion, a little above the upper end of 
the lake: a guide up the mountain may best be taken 
from the latter. A bed may be had at either of these 
houses ; but those who ascend from Tal y Llyn will usu- 
ally descend the opposite side of the mountain to Dol- 
gelle; especially as there is not much missed by quitting 
the highway at the Red Lion. Where a day more or less 
is of little consequence, the best way perhaps would be to 
take the coast-road from Towyn to Dolgelle, in which case 
a day should be given to the ascent of Cader Idris, 
crossing the mountain by Llyn y Cae to Tal y Llyn, and 
returning to Dolgelle by the Machynlleth road. 

I am not acquainted with the road from Aberystwith 
to Machynlleth. The latter is a small neat town situated 
in Montgomeryshire, at a short distance from the Dovey, 
which has its source a good way to the north in the Arran 
Mountains. From Machynlleth a wild mountain-road 
leads over a lower part of that chain of hills which rises 
to the south into the three-fold summit of Plinlimmon, to 
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Llanidloes, distant 19 miles, and a bridle-way leads tothe 
Devil’s Bridge. The moors in this direction, however, are 
so extensive, so boggy, and so little marked, that it is 
hardly expedient to traverse them without a guide. There 
are numerous small lakes among them: one called Llyn 
Pen Rhaiadr, about six miles from Machynlleth, derives 
its name from a lofty waterfall mentioned, but unvisited, 
by Bingley : it is on the boundary of Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire, not much out of the direction of the 
Devil’s Bridge. Another grandly wild pool, Llyn Be- 
geulin, or Begalen, of good repute among anglers, lies 
nearer to the Lianidloes road, and a third called Glas Llyn, 
nearer to Llanidloes. The Rydol also has its source in 
a small lake in this neighbourhood. Plinlimmon is not 
worth the fatigue and trouble of an ascent. For miles 
around nothing is to be seen but dull, bleak moor-land ; 
and all pleasing objects are removed too far from the eye 
to be effective. 

From Machynlleth to Dolgelle, a distance of 15 miles, 
the road at first follows a tributary to the Dovey, along 
one of the most beautiful valleys of North Wales, unit- 
ing a great portion of the grandeur which more pecu- 
liarly belongs to Caernarvonshire, with richer wood, and 
a more luxuriant and cheerful aspect. Cader Idris forms 
a noble termination to the view: his triple summit is 
nowhere seen to more advantage, and on this account 
the landscape suffers greatly if it be visited in the re- 
verse direction. Nine miles from Machynlleth, near the 
Blue Lion, this road joins that from Towyn to Dolgelle. 
At the summit of the pass is a small pool, called Llyn 
Tregraienen (the lake of the three pebbles), so called after 
three huge blocks of rock, detached from the neighbour- 
ing summits, which, according to tradition, the Giant 
Idris here shook out of his shoe. Idris is a mythologi- 
cal personage; the ancient writings represent him as a 
poet, a prince, and a philosopher : it is tradition that has 
taken the liberty of converting him into a giant. It is 
supposed by some that the name of the mountain, “ the 
chair of Idris,” implies that he had an observatory on its 
summit. Tradition seems to have interpreted the chair 
in a more literal sense. 

The descent from Llyn Tregraienen to the north is less 
pleasing than the other side of the mountain. The car- 
riage road makes a considerable circuit ; but a shorter 
track may be taken over the north-eastern shoulder of 
the mountain, and down a pretty ravine into Dolgelle. 
The same ravine may be followed fora mile or more in 
ascending Cader Idris on this side; which is shorter, 
and, I think, pleasanter than the usual route along the 
Towyn road : the latter however is the only one on which 
horses can be employed. 

If the eastern part of Merionethshire be still unvisited, 
a very beautiful excursion of three or four days may be 
made to Bala, Dinas Mowddu, and Machynlleth. The 
stage to Bala, 18 miles, is by no means the finest part of 
this round. About 10 miles from Dolgelle the road 
reaches its highest elevation, after which it descends the 
valley of the Dee more rapidly than it ascended that of 
the Wnion, and then follows the northern side of Bala 
Lake (in Welsh, Llyn Tegid), the largest in Wales. This 
is a straight sheet of water, about four miles long, and 
half a mile or more broad, surrounded by gentle hills, 
The highest summits, the Arrans and Arennigs, are dis- 
tant, and the Berwyn range, which flanks it on the south- 
east, is smooth and lumpish in its outlines. On the 
south-eastern declivity of the latter chain, within the 
limits of a day’s excursion, that is, about 11 or 12 miles 
distant, lies a remarkable waterfall called ng a Rhai- 
adr, of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
From Bala to Dinas Mowddu and Machynlleth, the road 
is carried along the south side of the lake, at the — 
end of which it turns to the southward, along the valley 
of the Twrch, leaving on the west the lofty summit of 
Arran Penllyn; _, This river, of the oy we unite 
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near the head of the lake, has perhaps the best title to be 
considered the source of the Dee, which does not assume its 
name until it issues from this great reservoir at Bala. The 
Twrch runs in a deep narrow valley, at the end of which 
begins the steep and difficult ascent of Bwich y Groes 
(the pass of the cross). Pennant calls this pass “ one of 
the most terrible in North Wales.” It is probably im- 
proved since his time ; but even now is hardly calculated 
for wheel carriages. The summit is about six miles 
from the lake and seven from Dinas Mowddu. After 
crossing a heathy flat, a long and steep descent, en- 
closed on either side by grand and rocky precipices, 
leads down into the vale of the Dovey, which from hence 
is our constant companion on the way to Machynlleth. 
The bottom is narrow, so as scarcely to admit in some 
laces even of a strip of meadow or cultivated ground ; 
but the sides are varied with wood. At one point an 
opening in the hills presents a grand view of the loftier 
ak of Arran Mowddu rising in the background. 
The highest hamlet in the village is called Lian y 
Mowddu ; four miles farther we come to Dinas Mowddu, 
a wretched village ; notwithstanding that the name of 
Dinas (a fortified place), the breadth of its street, and a few 
antient remains preserve the traces of its former import- 
ance. It would be a pity to miss the upper part of the 
valley: but on a second excursion the mountain-top 
might be followed from Bwlch y Groes to Arran Mowddu, 
and the descent be made direct for Dinas Mowddu. This 
would occupy more time ; the increase of distance would 
not be very considerable. 

Dinas Mowddu is situated on the direct road from Dol- 
gelle to Shrewsbury by Welsh Pool, which following the 
valley downwards for two miles crosses the Dovey at 
Pont Fallwydd. On the eastern bank stand the church 
and inn of Mallwyd, a comfortable resting-place. The 
church-yard in Pennant’s time contained two remark- 
ably fine yew-trees. I do not know whether they still 
exist. Here the road turns eastward to Llanfair and 
Welsh Pool, over the low chain of hills which extends 
from the Berwyn mountains into Cardiganshire, and of 
which Plynlimmon isa part. There is a road on either 
bank down the valley to Machynlleth, through softer and 
more cultivated scenery than we have hitherto been tra- 
versing. Indeed the whole valley from Bwlch y Groes to 
Machynlleth is a succession of varying and ever pleasing 

ictures. It is seen by comparatively few travellers, for 
it is unfitted for the passage of heavy carriages; but 
hardly any part of the country will better repay the la- 
bour of the explorer. 

The road to Dolgelle lies in the first instance through 
a deep valley, environed by lofty mountains. Evans, in 
his large map, marks a waterfall in the neighbourhood 
called Pistyll y Graigwen, and also a spot called Craig 
y Pistyll (the rock of the waterfall). I have not seen 
either of these, and do not find them noticed in the guide- 
books. On ascending the pass, called by Pennant Bwlich 
Oer-ddyrws, we quit the basin of the Diver for that of 
the Mawe ; and the road, descending rapidly, joins that 
from Machynlleth at some distance from Dolgelle. The 
building of Dolgelle is most irregular ; it has been whim- 
sically compared to a handful of nuts thrown down on a 
table, with a cork set up in the middle for the church. 
The beauty of the situation however makes abundant 
amends for the irregularity of the building: in this 
respect no town of Wales can compete with it. It 
stands in a rich valley, watered by the Wnion, which 
descends from the northern side of the Arran Moun- 
tains, near the confluence of that river with the Mawe, 
which expands into an estuary about two miles from 
the town. The environs abound in pleasant excur- 
sions and objects of interest. Among ae is Nannau, 
the seat of Sir Robert Vaughan, distant from Dolgelle 
about three miles of continued ascent. The gardens, 
though perhaps the most eleyated in the island, 
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are very beautiful, and abound in exotics. The park 
is richiy wooded.. Here stood the antient tree called 
Owyn Glyndwr’s Oak. Four centuries ago it was 
so aged, that its hollow trunk is said to have been 
chosen by that chief to conceal the body of a slain 
enemy: the story is well known = a popular ballad. 
The tree remained a shattered shell, shunned, it is 
said, by the superstitious ntry, until 1813, when 
it fell on the night of July 13, on which day Sir R. 
Hoare had made a drawing of it. In Pennant’s time 
it was 274 feet in circumference, in the last stage of 
decay, and wasted into the form of a Gothic arch. 

On the way to Barmouth, near Llanilltyd bridge, and 
near the meeting of the Maweand Wnion, some remains of 
Kemmer Abbey still exist. They are near to, but not 
visible from the road, and hardly deserve a visit. Bar- 
mouth is 10 miles from Dolgelle; the ‘road crosses the 
Mawe at Llanilltyd bridge, and follows closely the north- 
ern shore of the estuary, through one of the most romantic 
valleys of the island. The tide flows nearly within a 
mile of Llanilltyd bridge, and as an extensive tract of 
mud or sand is left exposed at every ebb, the scenery 
is of course seen to most advantage at the time of 
high-water. The river is then navigable for boats 
within two miles of Dolgelle. The carriage-road however 
is always preferable to the water : it commands magnifi- 
cent views of Cader Idris and the hills towards Towyn, 
while the scenery of the north bank is continually chang- 
ing as the way winds round successive angles of the 
jutting cliffs, and round the little bays of the estuary. 

Barmouth is a corrupted form of Abermawe, the mouth 
of the Mawe; the town is ill built, and singularly situ- 
ated, on the side of so steep a hill that the windows of one 
house are often brought into very inconvenient neighbour- 
hood with the chimneys of another. It is however largely 
frequented as a bathing-place, and accordingly the ac- 
commodations are good. The sands at low-water are very 
extensive, but loose and shifting, insomuch that in windy 
weather the quantity of drifting sand is a serious counter- 
poise to the many beauties and attractions of the piace. 

A good road leads to Harlech, distant 10 miles, along 
the flat country bordering Cardigan Bay. This is dull 
and uninteresting, but the hills which flank the coast a 
short distance inland abound, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corsygedol, in antiquities, forts, cromlechs, 
carnedds, and stone circles. Those who are interested in 
these relics of our forefathers will find a description of the 
most remarkable in Pennant’s Tour, vol. ii., p. 109, 
&c. Ihave not visited them, and it is not worth while 
to transcribe his account of curiosities, which may before 
this time have been destroyed. But these hills abound 
in tarns, which are unchangeable ; and, no doubt, a 
series of pleasant excursions might be made in this 
direction from Barmouth. The shorter walks upon the 
hills which overhang that town are delightful. 

One day from Dolgelle should be given to visit the 
waterfalls on the tributaries of the Mawe. The nearest 
of these is called Dolmelynlyn fall, otherwise Rhaiadr 
Du, on the river Gamlan, just after crossing which, on 
the road to Tan y Bwlch, about five miles from Dolgelle, a 
path to the left will lead the stranger to it. The river 
throws itself into a deep black pool over a precipice said 
to be sixty feet in height, the dingle is richly wooded, 
and the whole scene of great magnificence. A mile or 
less farther the river Eden comes down from the 
north-west and forms a fine scene at its junction with the 
Mawe, not far from the road. Pistyll Cayne lies on the 
river Cayne, about three miles from Dolmelynlyn, on the 
opposite side of the road. . This is of far greater height 
and grander features than the Dolmelyulyn fall, or than 
its neighbour Pistyll Mawddach, yet hardly so pleasing as 
either of them. The height is great—it is said 150 feet ; 
but the rock is broken into horizontal steps, which give 
@ formal gjr to the scene; and the dingle would be more 
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striking if its breadth bore more proportion to its great 
depth. Crossing high above the deep black river by 
a wooden bridge, we ascend a narrow promontory, and 
immediately descend again to Pistyll Mawddach (the 
fall of the little Mawe). This is very different in character 
from either of the others. The height is not very t, 
but the water is much broken before it falls into a large 
circular basin. I thought it superior in elegance to 
either of its companions. The stream is not abundant, 
though when I last visited it there were traces of a flood, 
which had occurred two days before, from 12 to 15 feet 
above the level of the water. About a quarter of a mile 
below the fall the two rivers unite. These dingles will 
call to mind those of the Mellta and Hepsta, both in 
respect of their character and of their relative position. 
Both of them, together with the tongue of land between 
them, are richly wooded. 

We left the Tan y Bwich road soon after passing Dol- 
melynlyn. After rising out of the valley of the Mawe it 
traverses a lofty table-land flanked towards the sea by a 
chain of hills which descend on the western side with an 
abrupt declivity. A bleak desolate tract extends east- 
ward as far as the borders of the vale of Conwy and the 
vale of Dee ; and northward to Snowdon and its dependent 
hills, except where it is cut through by the deep valley 
of Festiniog. The only hills in it which attain any great 
height appear to be Moel Shiabod, overlooking the vale 
of Capel Curig, and the Arennigs, on the north of Bala 
lake. This tract is crossed by two mountain-roads: one 
from Festiniog, which, passing by Penmachno, joins the 
great Lrish road near the fall of the Conwy, long, dreary, 
and uninviting ; the other, from Festiniog to Bala, is 
reported by Mr. Roscoe to pass “ over hills and moors, 
presenting a number of bold and splendid views, espe- 
cially of the lakes and rivers which present themselves 
on successive openings. The varying aspect under which 
the Bwlch y Buarth and Arennig Mountains were pre- 
sented to eye—the more distant heights fading in the 
clouds—the river, which, gliding at the foot of its parent 
hills, at length blends with the adjacent lake, altogether 
wanted little of the sublime features of Alpine prospects 
to impress the mind of the beholder.” * Not having 
traversed this tract myself, it is but fair to give it the be- 
nefit of this spirited and enthusiastic traveller’s testimony : 
I should not have expected it to merit so high a praise. 

* « Wanderings thrvugh North Wales,’ p, 245, 





A drearier piece of ground than this same road from 
Dolgelle traverses after quitting the Mawe, before it be- 
gins to descend towards Tan y Bwich, is hardly to be 
found. About 12 miles from Dolgelle is Trawsfynnydd, 
a poor village, with a tolerable public-house. Another 
small village, Maentwrog, lies about five miles farther in 
the deep valley of the Dwyryd, commonly called the vale 
of Festiniog ; and about a mile farther, on the northern 
side of the valley, is the pretty and very comfortable inn 
of Tan y Bwlch. 

The wild-looking chain of hills, which, extending from 
the estuary of the Mawe to that of the Dwyryd, separates 
this elevated mountain-plain from the sea, contains many 
hidden beauties ; but these are to be sought entirely on 
the western declivity. The southern portion of this tract, 
nearest to Barmouth, has already been spoken of; but 
its most remarkable scenery is to be found in two con- 
tiguous passes, from Harlech inland, which run parallel, 
and within two miles perhaps of direct distance from 
each other. The southernmost is called Drws Ardudwy 
(the door or pass of the land by the sea). This hollow, 
seen from the east, has indeed the appearance of a vast 
portal cleft in the hill, and by its size and singular ap- 
pearance is distinctly recognised from the summit of 
Cader Idris. The ill-tracked way which leads through 
this pass quits the Tan y Bwlch road about eight miles 
from Dolgelle, apparently just in front of the opening, 
and hard by a good-sized stream which seems to issue 
from it. Many parts of the level moor are boggy, and 
it is not very easy to distinguish the proper track. On 
reaching the hill side we meet a hard path, said to be a 
Roman road leading inland from Harlech. An hour anda 
quarter, or rather more, will be sufficient to attain the head 
of the pass, which is on a very large scale, dark and stern, 
almost uncheered by vegetation, and abundantly bestrewn 
with the shattered fragments of its impending rocks. 
Few scenes in Wales surpass it in the grandeur of deso- 
lation ; of the gentler beauties it has none. But these 
appear, as soon as we clear the close defile, in proceediag 
towards Harlech ; the valley widens and becomes more 
fertile ; and my recollections of the latter part of the 
way, as seen imperfectly under the misty light of a 
summer moon, are of great beauty. From Dolgelle to 
Harlech, by this circuitous route, is a long day, pro- 
bably 23 or 25 miles ; a great part of it over very rough 
ground, but still practicable for horses. 
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Harlech is a poor place, with a fine castle, grandly 
situated on the brow of a precipice overlocking the level 
marshy tract which intervenes between the hills and the 
sea. It consists of one square building, each side about 
70 yards in length, with a round tower at each of the 
corners: on the seaward side it might haye been con- 
sidered impregnable ; and the landward was strongly 
fortified with outworks and ditches deep cut in the rock. 
Its lofty walls command a noble prospect of the sea, and of 
the hills of Caernarvonshire in their circular sweep from 
the opposite promontory of Llyn to the loftier and more 
distant peaks of Snowdon. Below, at low-water, may be 
seen the dangerous bank of sand and gravel which runs 
from this coast 22 miles into the sea. “ It is deservedly 
called Sarn Badrig, or more properly Badrhwyg, or 
‘ ship-breaking causeway,’ from the number of ships lost 
upon it. This shoal is dry at the ebb of spring-tides, 
and marked in storms by horrible breakers. Tradition 
says that all this part of the sea had been a habitable 
hundred, called Cantréf Gwaelod, or the Lowland Hun- 
dred ; and that it was overwhelmed by the sea about the 
year 500.” * The story further runs that this tract, like 
Holland, was defended by sea-walls ; and that the catas- 
trophe took place by the negligence of one man, who 
got drunk, and left open a floodgate of which he had 
charge. 

There are many British remains round Hariech— 
cromlechs, pillar-stones, and circles, some of which may 
easily be seen in the way to or from Drws Ardudwy or 
Cwm Bychan. To ascend the latter valley it is necessary 
to return some distance south of Harlech. It is well 
worth while to do so, for there are few spots in the whole 
of Wales which unite wildness with great loveliness in 
so remarkable a degree. The earlier part of the walk 
from Harlech, to the best of my recollection (it is a long 
time since I traversed that ground), lies through a plea- 
sant open country. Near the entrance of the glen itself 
there is a tarn called Llyn Cwm Bychan, a beautiful 
clear piece of water, from the edge of which rises the 
steep black rock called Carreg y Saeth (the rock of the 
arrow). Proceeding from this spot, which commands a 
most exquisite view of the whole glen, we soon pass the 
lake and arrive at the beginning of the steep ascent which 
leads to Bwich Tyddiad, the pass over the hills towards 
Trawsfynnydd. From the head of the lake to the top of 
the pass will occupy an hour or more of hard walking. 
After ascending a good way, in passing through a gate in 
a stone wall we come on what is little expected in this 
wild place, a road, and that of very singular construction. 
It is a narrow foot or horse path, not above a yard wide, 
made of broad flat stones, laid so as to form regular 
steps where the ascent is steep, and bordered by pieces 
laid edgewise to form a curb-stone. This, like the one 
on the hill-side near Drws Ardudwy, is believed to be of 
Roman construction, leading inland from the station at 
Harlech, but it is in far better preservation, being indeed 
so perfect in many places, and for considerable distances, 
that it is hardly possible to believe fifteen centuries to 
have elapsed since the empire of those who made it 
passed away. There is no such vast chasm here as in 
the neighbouring ay the mountain-range is crossed 
nearly at its full height ; the character therefore of the 
ascent is altogether different. It lies up a light and 
cheerful hill-side, with frequent views over the lovely vale 
which we have quitted, richly clothed with heather and 
other native mountain-plants, and varied by starting c 
which increase in height and grandeur as we near the 
summit. Here also the character is different ; instead 
of being enclosed in a gloomy hollow, we are on the 
mountain-top, with the free mountain air blowing de- 
lightfully over us, and an extensive and magnificent 
view, bounded on all sides by the loftiest hills in Wales, 
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from Snowdon on the north, round by the Arennigs and 
Arrans to Cader Idris on the south. But all beauty 
ceases when we have descended but a short way on the 
eastern side; and the path across the plain towards 
Trawsfynnydd is wearisome and rather hard to find, 
From the summit to the Dolgelle road, about two miles 
from the village, will take near an hour and a half. The 
whole distance from Harlech by this circuitous route 
may perhaps be 16 or 17 miles, and Tan y Bwlch is six 
miles farther ; by the coast-road it is but 10 miles, 

Mr. Pennant, who visited this spot about 1780, has 
given a pleasant account of the life of a retired Welsh 
country gentleman of that day, which is worth quoting, 
as the description of a class of persons and manners 
now extinct. “I was tempted,” he says, “ by my fel- 
low-traveller to visit a near relation of his in his ancient 
territories of Cwm Bychan—the venerable Evan Llwyd, 
who, with his ancestors, boast of being lords of these 
rocks at least since the year 1100. The worthy repre- 
sentative of this long line gave me the most hospitable 
reception, and in the style of an ancient Briton. He 
welcomed us with ale and potent beer, to wash down 
the Coch yr Wden, or hung goat, and the cheese, 
compounded of the milk of cow and sheep. The family 
lay in their whole store of winter provisions, being inac- 
cessible a great part of the season by reason of snow, 
Here they have lived for many generations without bet- 
tering or lessening their income ; without noisy fame, 
but without any of its embittering attendants. 

“The mansion is a true specimen of an ancient seat of 
a gentleman of Wales. The furniture rude: the most 
remarkable were the great oatmeal chests, which held the 
essential part of the provisions. 

“ The territories dependent on the mansion extend about 
four miles each way, and consist of a small tract of 
meadow, a pretty lake swarming with trout, a little wood, 
and very much rock; but the whole forms a most august 
scenery. The naked mountains envelop his vale and 
lake, like an immense theatre. The meadows are divided 
by a small stream, and are bounded on one side by the 
lake, on the other by his woods, which skirt the foot of 
the rocks, and through which the river runs, and beyond 
them tumbles from the heights in a series of cataracts. 
He keeps his whole territories in his own hands, but dis- 
tributes his hinds among the Havadwys, or summer 
dairy-houses (like the Swiss chalets in the upper hills), 
for the conveniency of attending his flocks and herds. 
His ambition once led him to attempt draining his lake, 
in order to extend his landed property ; but, alas, he 
only gained a few acres of rushes and reeds; so wisely 
bounded his desires, and saved a beautiful piece of 
water. Stools and roots of firs of vast size are fre- 
queutly found near the lake. 

“ Among the mountains which guard the Cwm is one 
called Carreg y Saeth, on whose verge is a great Maen 
Hir and Carnedd, Saeth signifies an arrow: so pro- 
bably the ancient sportsmen here took their stand to watch 
the passing of the deer, which formerly abounded in 
these parts. Nor have they been extinct : a person 
of the last generation informed my host that he had seen 
eighteen at once grazing in the meadow.” 

As the road between Dolmelynlyn and Maentwrog 
may very advantageously be missed, perhaps the best 
plan on the whole for visiting this part of the country 
would be to take the coast-road from Dolgelle to Harlech 
of Peon, making excursions at pleasure from that 
place among the neighbouring hills, and giving one day 
to the ascent of Cwm Bychan, crossing the hill com- 
letely, and returning through Drws Ardudwy to Har- 
lech. This, though rather laborious, would be a most 
interesting excursion. Bingley estimates the distance to 
be near 20 miles: I should think it rather more than 
less ; but the ground is fatiguing out of proportion to 





* Pennant’s‘ Tour in Wales, vol, ii.. p. 113, 
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time, it is possible to throw the work of pretty near 
three days into one, by visiting the waterfalls, thence 
traversing Drws Ardudwy, crossing the hills directly to 
the foot of Cwm Bychan, and returning westward over 
Bwlch Tyddiad to Tan y Bwich the same evening. In 
this case it would be expedient to breakfast on the road ; 
there used to be a public-house about four miles from 
Dolgelle, where breakfast could be had ; and, I believe, 
a new inn, the Oakley Arms, has lately been built. After 
quitting these no refreshment can be had, except by call- 
ing at farm-houses, for many hours. On reaching the 
summit of Drws Ardudwy, it will be necessary to descend 
the pass for near three-quarters of an hour; then, after 
issuing from the gorge, and getting clear of the crags, to 
strike towards the most retiring part of it, up the green 
hill-side. A large pointed stone on the top of the ridge 
will be of assistance as a landmark. The ascent will 
occupy about forty minutes, and forty-five more will 
serve to go thence, past a small tarn, and under the side 
of a rocky hill which fills up part of the valley to the 
foot of Llyn Cwm Bychan. I estimated the whole dis- 
tance by this route, including the deviations to the three 
falls, at 36 miles, and was eleven hours in going over 
the ground : it would be best, however, to give more time 
to it. The distance may be broken by sleeping at 
Trawsfynnydd. It would be most desirable to take a 
guide, as the whole way is hard to find, and it is too long 
to leave much time for wandering. 

The road from Harlech to Tan y Bwich is very plea- 
sant. Half way we pass two small pools, Llyn Tecwyn 
isa (lower), and Llyn Tecwyn ucha (upper). Pennant 
describes the former as being filled with water-lilies, and 
says that the crags of shivering slate which overhang the 
latter were enlivened by flocks of milk-white goats. 
These ancient denizens of the country are now scarcely 
ever to be seen. About a mile farther, and the same dis- 
tance from Maentwrog, is Pont Velin-rhyd (the bridge 
of the yellow ford). This stream issues from a dark 
narrow valley, and forms two fine cascades, the highest 
of which may be distant perhaps one mile and a half 
from the road : it is called Rhaiadr Du (the black fall), 
a name which hardly expresses its character; for it is 
light, cheerful, and eiegant. The height is considerable, 
but the stream curves in its descent, so that it is difficult 
to command a view of the whole at once: it is received 
into a large basin, with richly wooded sides. The lower, 
called the Raven Fall, is closer, and of sterner character. 
I only gained a view of it from above, which is seldom 
the best view of a cascade. I believe the bottom is very 
difficult of access. Maentwrog lies about a mile and a 
half farther. This village has its name from the stone of 
Twrog, a British saint of the seventh century, which stands 
in the churchyard at the north-west corner of the church. 

The beauties of the vale of Festiniog have been cele- 
brated by all tourists from Lord L downwards. 
It is indeed a lovely spot, well-watered, richly wooded, 
and of varied surface, with of majesty and wild- 
hess in the mountain summits which bound the view, to 
enhance the value of the softness and fertility, in which 
this excels perhaps other of the Welsh valleys. 
The village of Festiniog lies three miles or more from 
the head of the estuary, and affords a more central halt- 
ing place than Tan y Bwich. About half a mile from 
the inn are the falls of the Cynfael: the lower about 40 
feet in height, where the river rushes in a broad stream 
over a shelving rock ; the upper, more extensive and of 
grander character, is broken into three steps, and darkly 
shadowed by overhanging trees. The rocky scenery of 
the river is very fine. Between the falls is a columnar crag, 
called Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit (see p. 205), because a worthy 
of that name took advantage of this impregnable position in 
the middle of running waters, to preach a sermon to the 
devil. Under Moelwyn, to the north of the valley, lies 
a wild mountain glen, Cwm Morthin, well deserving of 
& visit, and the hills may be crossed to Pont Aberglaslyn 
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from the head of the valley. Pennant, who took this 
line on horseback, speaks of the path as unusually ha- 
zardous, but there can be no difficulty on foot. East of 
Festiniog, on the road towards Yspytty Evan, Mr. Ros- 
coe mentions a glen and fall called Rhaiadr Cwm, a 
wild cataract descending from the upland regions in & 
dark ravine, by many successive leaps. It must be a 
grand imen of the ruder sort of landscape, if the 
pencil of his artist has not exaggerated its features. The 
roads which cross the mountain tract towards Llanrwst 
and Bala have been noticed already. 

West of Tan y Bwich inn, on a lofty eminence, stands 
Tan y Bwich hall, situated among extensive woods and 
in beautiful grounds, which, by the obliging permission 
of the proprietor, may be conveniently visited on the way 
to Beddgelert. Rhododendrons and other exotics here 
attain to unusual size and beauty. Two miles from Bedd- 
gelert, at Pont Aberglaslyn, we pass into Caernarvonshire, 
and enter a defile, which has neither companion nor rival 
in any part of the island: the refusal of our Hessian 
auxiliaries to enter the pass of Killicrankie, would have 
been quite as natural, or even more so, here. The hills 
which environ the vale of Beddgelert are cleft down 700 
or 800 feet, nearly to the tide level, just leaving room for 
the clear and powerful stream, along the bank of which a 
road has been formed with great labour in the mountain side. 
Dark, steep, and craggy, with hardly the appearance of ve- 
getation, a scene more impressive, especially in the gloom 
of evening, can rarely be found. Along the western bank 
of the river is continued the road towards Tremadoc and 
Harlech, across the estuary of Traeth Mawr (see p. 208). 
The former town is of recent origin, situated on land re- 
claimed from the sea, and below the level of high-water : 
it takes its name from its founder, the late Mr. Madocks, 
a gentleman of property in this neighbourhood, who car- 
ried into effect the idea, proposed even so fur back as 1625, 
of embanking these two estuaries, and recovering a vast 
tract of fruitful land from the sea. It is stated by Mr. 
Roscoe that 9000 acres have been thus redeemed from the 
sea, of which 5000 are brought into cultivation. And in 
place of the former dangerous and inconvenient route across 
the sands, where the unwary traveller was liable to be sur- 
prised by the tides, which flow with great rapidity, the 
embankment forms a safe and short communication for 
horse or foot passengers between the neighbourhood of 
Harlech and the coast of Caernarvonshire. To those who 
wish to visit the promontory of Llyn, as that remarkable 
horn is called, which projects in a circular sweep between 
the bays of Cardigan and Caernarvon, the best route is by 
Penmorfa and Crickeith. There is little, however, to 
attract the traveller towards this division of the country, 
either in natural scenery or architectural antiquities, 
though the isle of Bardsey, lying off the extreme point, 
contained a monastery of great reputed sanctity, and once 
boasted the graves of 20,000 saints. We shall, therefore, 
return at once to the neighbourhood of Snowdon. 

Beddgelert (Gelert’s grave) is the scenc of a legend too 
well known to require narration here. The situation re- 
quires no poetic associations to set it off. Two valleys 
meet here, those of the Colwyn and the Gwynant or Glaslyn, 
and their united waters sweep through the dark defile 
which leads to Pont Abecglaslyn. Beddgelert is a quiet, 
sequestered village, a favourite resort of travellers, being in 
truth one of the most beautiful of all the halting-places 
which lie around the monarch of the Welsh mountains. The 
ascent of Snowdon may be managed from hence with more 
convenience than from any place, except Llanberis. The 
distance to the top is reckoned six miles : and the greater 
part of it may be performed on horseback. Towards 
the upper part is to be crossed a narrow isthmus of rock 
called Clawdd-coch (the red ridge), only a few yards 
in width, with a steep descent on either side. This some- 
times proves a trial to weak nerves, but there is no real 
difficulty in any part of the ascent. Nant Gwynant, 
which extends towards Capel Curig, along the southern 
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foot of Snowdon, is the loveliest spot in this beautiful 
region. Wood, rock, lake, and meadow combine their 
attractions to give charm to the foreground, while the 
distance is filled up by noble mountains. A beautiful 
tract of meadow-land extends around Beddgelert. A mile 
and a half from the village, at the entrance of Nant 
Gwynant, is Llyn y Dinas (the lake of the fortress), so called 
from Dinas Emrys (the fort of Ambrosius), an insulated 
rock, which towers grandly above it. This spot is celebrated 
in British history ; for here it is said that Merlin uttered 
his prophecies, and hither Vortigern, after his fatal in- 
troductior! of the Saxons, is said to have retired in the 
last years of his life. An antient fortification still occu- 
pies the summit of the rock, whose precipitous sides seem 
to defy assault. The road winds beautifully along the 
north shore of Llyn y Dinas, which, though hardly ex- 
ceeding a mile in length, is, I think, the most beautiful 
specimen of lake-scenery in the whole of Wales. Beyond 
it the vale contracts so as to form a narrow defile. This 
is perhaps the most picturesque part of the valley; and 
I would particularly point out the view up a deep preci- 
pitous ravine, above which the upper portion of Snowdon 
towers with a more imposing appearance of height than 
it wears from any other point of view. I could not try 
the ascent in this direction, but if, as is most probable, 
there is no difficulty, it may be recommended as enabling 
the traveller to combine a visit to the finest part of this 
most beautiful valley, with the ascent of Snowdon. Pen- 
nant and Roscoe describe in high terms the ascent by 
Cwm Dyli, a mountain glen lying farther to the east be- 
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yond Llyn Gwynant, in which there is a grand cascade, 
called Rhaiadr Cwm Dyli, formed by the stream descend- 
ing from Llyn Llydaw, in the mountains above. Judging 
by the appearance from below, no part of the mountain 
can be finer than that of which I speak ; but it is evi- 
dently steep and laborious. Those who adopt this route 
may descend either to Llanberis or Capel Curig, as best 
suits their plans. From the top of Llyn Gwynant a 
mountain-path leads round the southern side of Moel 
Shiabod to Dolwydelan, a small village distant, by the 
nearest way over the hills, five or six miles from Capel 
Curig. It would lengthen the way to that amount to 
adopt this route ; which I have not seen, but imagine, 
from the appearance of the country, that it would well 
repay the traveller. The valley of Dolwydelan itself is 
beautiful, and will be mentioned hereafter. After passing 
Llyn Gwynant the road is conducted up a long and 
toilsome ascent, from the top of which an upland valley, 
about four miles long, descends towards Capel Curig 
with a gradual slope. It bears the name of Mymbyr, 
and is enclosed by the Glyders on the north and by 
Moel Shiabod on the south ; but the bottom is flat and 
bleak, and dull in comparison with the beautiful coun- 
try which we have left behind. This vale therefore is 
seen to much more advantage by ascending it from Capel 
Curig, where the whole range of Snowdon, extended in 
full view and in its greatest magnificence, renders the eye 
and the imagination indifferent to the tract which inter- 
venes. From Beddgelert to Capel Curig is 13 or 14 miles. 
(To be continued.) | 
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